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.  .  .  Why  so  much  conversation  is  sprinkled  with  clutter-up  phrases 
like  "As  a  matter  of  fact/'  "Let  me  say  this/'  "Actually/'  and  "Let 
me  put  it  this  way.'' 

.  .  .Whom  the  goldbricks  think  they're  fooling.  They  cheat  them¬ 
selves  out  of  the  satisfaction  of  working  to  capacity. 

.  .  .Why  office  workers  keep  covering  up  for  goldbricks,  then 
wonder  why  management  seldom  takes  a  hand.  If  you're  saddled 
with  a  goldbrick,  don't  be  a  martyr  and  make  yourself  miserable. 
Speak  up  to  the  goldbrick;  better  she  should  be  miserable. 

.  .  .  Why  people  putter  the  first  four  days  of  the  week  and  work 
like  beavers  on  Friday. 

.  .  .Why  employees  hesitate  to  call  an  error  to  the  boss's  attention. 
It  is  better  and  less  embarrassing  for  an  insider  to  discover  it  than 
let  it  go  through  for  an  outsider  to  spot. 

.  .  .Why  people  complain  about  gossips.  To  turn  them  off,  refuse 
to  listen. 

.  .  .Why  some  companies  specify  "age  20  to  35''  when  hiring 
women,  though  the  president  is  80,  and  he  comes  in  every  day. 

.  .  .Why  we  "walk  on  eggs''  around  sensitive  people,  but  we  have 
to  be  as  thick-skinned  as  a  turtle. 

.  .  .  Why  those  who  wail  about  loneliness  are  the  least  likely  to 
make  the  first  move  toward  friendship. 

.  .  .  Why  people  dislike  to  change  their  minds,  even  when  they 
realize  a  spur-of-the-moment  decision  was  wrong. 

.  .  .  Why  some  bus  drivers  have  miserable  dispositions.  If  they  don't 
like  people,  why  don't  they  find  a  different  job? 

.  .  .Why  cab  drivers  insist  on  talking  when  you're  tired  and  limp, 
but  clam  up  when  you  feel  like  making  scintillating  conversation. 

.  .  .What  we  ever  did  without  cellophane  tape,  staple  removers, 
and  photocopy  machines. 

.  .  .Why  an  error  which  is  so  obscure  that  the  editor,  the  proof¬ 
reader,  and  the  typesetter  don't  catch  it,  looks  like  a  neon  sign 
when  it  appears  in  print. 

*(or  thereabouts) 
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People  aie  much  more  alike  inside  than  th( 


The  Right  Way  to  Punctuate 


Office  women  need  to  know  how  to  punctuate 
correctly;  an  error  in  punctuation  can  change  the 
meaning  of  a  sentence.  The  following  rules  for  punc¬ 
tuation  and  examples  are  offered  as  a  timesaver  and 
a  memory  refresher. 


The  Comma 


Use  a  comma  after  each  word  or  phrase  of  a  series 
of  three  or  more  words  or  phrases  used  with  and,  or, 
or  nor.  (The  final  comma  is  often  omitted.) 

He  will  visit  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  and  Albany. 

Neither  Cleveland,  Akron  nor  Canton  is  on  his 
route. 


A  comma  accompanying  a  guotation  mark  is 
placed  inside  it.  (This  is  also  true  of  a  final  period.) 

"Your  order,”  John  insisted,  "was  mailed 
yesterday.” 

"Now  that  we  are  here,”  Jim  asked,  "where  do 
we  go?” 


Where  the  needed  emphasis  so  demands,  use  a 
comma  (1)  after  a  noun  clause  when  long,  and  (2) 
after  a  short  noun  clause  ending  with  a  verb. 


That  the  work  of  carrying  on  an  extensive  busi¬ 
ness  and  attending  to  all  the  details  is  difficult, 
no  one  will  dispute. 


FROM  NINE  TO  FIVE 


By  Jo  Fischer 


■  NO 
P£RSONAL 
CALLS! 


ran  I  a  i\!'  L 


‘Tm  not  supposed  to  waste  time  with  personal  colls, 
darling,  so  hong  up  and  I'll  write  you  a  long  letter 
right  now.” 


That  he  has  failed,  does  not  concern  you. 


Use  a  comma  before  a  clause  beginning  with  who 
or  which  only  when  the  meaning  is  "and  he”  (she, 
it,  etc.). 


Your  employer,  who  is  a  man  of  integrity,  would 
agree  to  these  terms. 


The  goods,  which  were  in  perfect  condition 
when  purchased,  were  ruined  in  transit. 


Omit  the  comma  before  that,  who,  or  which,  when 
"and  he”  (she,  it,  etc.)  cannot  be  substituted. 


This  is  the  man  who  called  yesterday. 


These  are  the  goods  which  were  ruined  in 
transit. 


A  transposed  participial  phrase  is  set  off  by  a 


Replying  to  your  letter  of  July  5,  we  quote  the 
following  prices. 


Use  a  comma  after  the  following  adverbs  introduc¬ 
ing  a  sentence:  Again,  besides,  first,  secondly, 
thirdly,  lastly,  finally,  moreover,  indeed.  (The  adverb 
introducing  the  sentence  modifies  the  entire  con¬ 
struction.) 


Adverbs  used  parenthetically  are  set  off  by 


Nothing,  however,  can  mend  this  defect. 


Adverbs  that  modify  some  other  part  of  speech  are 
not  set  off  by  commas. 


However  necessary  it  may  be,  it  can  be  post¬ 
poned. 


The  rules  that  apply  to  adverbs  also  apply  to  ad¬ 
verbial  phrases  and  clauses. 


At  the  end  of  April,  we  mailed  you  a  final 
statement. 


In  looking  over  our  accounts,  we  find  that  we 
mailed  you,  at  the  end  of  April,  a  final 
statement. 


Before  we  can  send  you  a  statement,  we  shall 
have  to  go  over  the  accounts. 


A  comma  may  be  used  to  separate  the  parts  of  a 
compound  sentence. 


The  books  were  mailed  on  the  day  that  the  order 
was  received,  and  the  bill  was  sent  at  the  same 
time. 


The  Colon 

Use  a  colon  after  a  salutation  in  a  letter. 
Dear  Mr.  Jones: 


I 


aie  on  the  surface.-- 


Use  a  colon  to  introduce  a  statement  or  long 
quotation. 

Benjamin  Franklin  gave  this  advice:  If  you  empty 
your  money  in  your  head,  no  one  can  take  it 
away  from  you.  An  investment  in  knowledge 
always  pays  the  best  interest. 

The  colon  is  used  to  introduce  a  clause  that  supple¬ 
ments,  restates  or  amplifies  a  preceding  clause. 

The  rules  are  simple:  write  your  slogan,  fill  out 
the  entry  blank,  and  mail  to  the  contest 
chairman. 

Use  a  colon  to  follow  introductions  to  lists  and 
tables. 

The  following  committee  members  were  present: 

The  Semicolon 

A  semicolon  usually  separates  clauses  or  phrases 
that  are  equally  important.  The  semicolon  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  a  comma  in  such  situations  if  there  is  no  con¬ 
junction  between  the  equally  important  items,  or  if 
they  themselves  contain  commas. 

The  books  were  mailed  the  same  day;  the  bill 
was  sent  immediately. 

Singapore,  being  near  the  equator,  has  a  hot 
climate;  but  Nome,  lying  near  the  Arctic 
Circle,  can  be  very  cold. 

We  will  stop  at  Sheridan,  in  northern  Wyoming; 
at  Butte,  in  southwestern  Montana;  and  at 
Spokane,  in  eastern  Washington. 

The  Period 

Use  a  period  after  each  sentence  not  ending  with 
a  question  mark  or  exclamation  point,  and  after  each 
abbreviation. 

Write  me  in  care  of  John  Smith,  M.D.,  Rome, 
Ga.,  until  further  notice. 

The  Question  Mark 

Use  an  interrogation  point  after  every  direct 
question. 

When  shall  our  representative  call,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  or  in  the  afternoon? 

When  two  or  more  questions  have  a  common  de¬ 
pendence,  usage  varies  as  to  the  repetition  of  the 
question  mark.  The  following  styles  are  both  used. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  delay,  of  this  neglect 
of  our  interests? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  delay?  of  this  neg¬ 
lect  of  our  interests? 


The  Exclamation  Point 

The  exclamation  point  is  used  after  an  expression 
of  admiration,  appeal,  dissension,  feeling,  incredulity, 
irony,  or  surprise. 

The  ring  was  gone! 


Are  you  a  good  punctuator?  Try  your  skill  on  this 
sentence: 

In  a  letter  dictated  by  Mr.  Smith  Miss  Brown 
where  Miss  Black  had  had  had  had  had  had 
had  had  had  had  pleased  Mr.  Smith  more. 

Answer  is  on  back  page. 

Ten  Tips  for  Vacationing 
Without  Breaking  the  Bank 

Readers  Panel  members  had  some  good  sugges¬ 
tions  for  stretching  your  vacation  money,  in  a  recent 
survey: 

1.  Plan  vacations  out-of-season.  It's  still  quite  warm 
in  September,  and  hotel  and  motel  bills  are  lower. 
Florida  is  high  in  winter,  lower  priced  in  summer. 

2.  Don't  think  that  if  you  don't  have  to  pay  to  see 
it,  it  isn't  worth  seeing.  Investigate  local  art  shows, 
historic  exhibits,  flower  shows,  parks,  festivals, 
museums,  industrial  tours,  etc. 

3.  Cut  down  on  souvenirs.  If  you  want  a  lasting 
souvenir,  buy  something  you  need  anyhow — a  dress, 
shoes,  hat,  bag,  household  gadget. 

4.  Eliminate  night  life  while  traveling.  You  can 
spend  as  much  in  one  night  as  you'd  spend  two  days 
on  the  road. 

5.  Don't  stay  at  exclusive  motels  or  hotels;  just  be 
sure  the  place  is  clean  and  respectable. 

6.  Get  ideas  on  places  to  see,  good  restaurants, 
and  points  of  interest  from  someone  who  has  been 
there.  These  tips  often  result  in  savings. 

7.  Don't  eat  too  much.  It's  not  good  for  the  waist¬ 
line  or  the  pocketbook. 

8.  Don't  buy  a  whole  new  wardrobe.  You  may  be 
tired  of  your  clothes,  but  they're  new  to  the  people 
you  meet. 

9.  Picnic  or  drink  malts  at  lunch  time;  save  for 
special  dining  treats  in  the  evening. 

10.  Decide  which  phase  of  the  trip  matters  most 
and  economize  in  other  ways.  When  I  went  to  Hawaii, 
I  figured  I'd  enjoy  the  trip  there  as  much  as  seeing 
the  islands,  so  I  went  first-class  on  a  luxury  liner  and 
saved  on  accommodations  in  the  islands. 


Answer  to  Punctuation  Quiz 

In  a  letter  dictated  by  Mr.  Smith,  Miss  Brown, 
where  Miss  Black  had  had  "had,”  had  had  "had 
had”;  "had  had”  had  pleased  Mr.  Smith  more. 

The  Mailbag 

Mohammed  and  the  Mountain 

When  you  are  in  charge  of  younger  girls,  how  do 
you  get  them  to  come  to  you  for  work? — B.  M. 

You  might  try  complimenting  them  for  a  job  well 
done  when  they  bring  completed  work  to  you.  Then 
give  them  another  task. 

Or  set  up  a  system  like  the  one  used  in  a  large 
steno  pool.  The  supervisor  assigns  work  as  it  comes 
in.  She  and  the  employee  estimate  how  long  the  job 
will  take,  and  she  marks  this  time  on  a  sheet.  When 
the  period  is  up,  she  checks  with  the  girl  and  assigns 
more  work.  The  supervisor  knows  at  all  times  who 
will  be  ready  for  another  job. 

Cat  and  Mouse 

The  woman  office  manager  likes  to  call  an  em¬ 
ployee  in  and  ask,  "Want  to  hear  the  latest  gossip 
about  you?”  Then  she  proceeds  to  tell  a  lot  of  untrue 
things,  complete  with  the  name  of  the  girl  who  is 
supposed  to  have  said  them.  What  does  one  do  in 
this  situation? — N.  S. 

Spoil  her  fun.  Smile  sweetly  and  say,  "That's  funny. 
I  heard  the  same  thing  about  you,  but,  of  course,  I 
didn't  believe  a  word  of  it.” 


for  grooming  chores  or  personal  shopping;  lack  of 
outside  interests  to  dress  up  for;  the  knowledge  that 
Prince  Charming,  bless  his  pointed  head,  has  got  lost 
somewhere  along  the  way;  or  spiritual  values  have 
become  more  important  than  material  things. 

Be  subtle.  Compliment  the  woman  when  she  looks 
nice.  Admire  out  loud  the  trim-looking  women  in  the 
office.  Ask  the  woman  for  advice  and  opinions  on 
your  clothes  and  hairdo's  to  kindle  her  interest.  Invite 
her  to  a  fashion  show. 

The  Chronic  Complainer 

How  do  you  deal  with  an  important,  senior,  male 
employee  (employed  15  years),  who  is  nervous,  ex¬ 
citable,  and,  worst  of  all,  constantly  complaining. 
This  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  office. 
Ignoring  his  complaints  does  no  good,  as  he  keeps 
on  complaining. — E.  R. 

Kid  him  when  he  complains.  Ask  him  if  he'd  like 
to  see  the  "help  wanted”  section  of  your  newspaper. 

Come  Hither 

How  do  you  handle  the  situation  when  new  men 
must  come  to  you  for  instructions  and  they  seem  to 
resent  having  to  do  so? — O.  S. 

Cultivate  an  inviting  smile  and  look  as  feminine  as 
you  can.  They'll  come  a-running.  Bolster  their  egos 
with  an  opening  remark  like:  "You  probably  know 
more  about  this  than  I  do,  but  this  is  how  Mr.  Boss 
likes  the  work  done.”  Intimate  that  the  system  isn't 
perfect  and  their  suggestions  for  improving  it  are 
welcome. 


Loyal,  Co-operative,  and  Careless 


Lend  an  Ear 


We  have  an  older  employee  with  many  years' 
service,  who  is  very  loyal  and  co-operative.  Her  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  has  become  most  careless.  How  can 
one  draw  this  to  her  attention  without  hurting  her 
feelings?  She  is  quite  sensitive. — B.  L. 

First,  try  to  understand  her  lack  of  interest.  Quite 
a  few  older  people  lose  the  incentive  to  keep  up  their 
appearance.  There  are  lots  of  reasons:  The  desire  to 
save  money  for  approaching  retirement;  that  tired 
feeling;  ill  health;  the  attitude  that  "my  fortune's 
made”;  care  of  aged  parents,  which  leaves  little  time 


How  do  you  cope  with  a  disabled  girl  who  is  very 
domineering? — A.  B. 

The  same  way  you  do  with  any  dominating  per¬ 
sonality.  This  sounds  like  a  bid  for  attention  and  rec¬ 
ognition.  Listen  respectfully;  you  don't  have  to  do 
what  she  says,  just  listen.  Ask  for  her  advice  and 
opinions.  In  short,  make  her  feel  important.  (Don't 
shower  her  with  sympathy;  that's  the  last  thing  she 
needs  or  wants.) 

Sincerely, 


Marilyn  French,  Editor 


Issued  6-1-61 


